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Bedifortal. 


PATIENCE undertakes large tasks. 


Convictions make difficult things 
easy. ‘‘ Knthusiasm,’’ says Bulwer, 
‘is the genius of sincerity.’’ With 


such thoughts as these let the year’s 
work be begun in our churches and 
clubs. 


On behalf of Unity readers we 
welcome Brother Hosmer not only 
into the Secretary’s desk and to the 
Western Unitarian Headquarters, but 
into the UNitTy sanctum. .He will 
take Mr. Effinger’s place as Editor of 
the ‘‘ Notes from the Field’’ depart- 
ment. ‘To him all notices and items 
of news intended for UnriTy should be 
addressed. 


IN this season of the regirding for 
work on the part of churches and min- 
isters, let the ‘‘ previous question ’’ be 
duly considered. Before any ques- 
tions of money raising, club organiz- 
ing, Sunday-school and congregation 
recruiting, should come the solemn 
question, ‘‘ What is it all for?’’ Piti- 
able is the success won by a compro- 


mise, the triumphs of a hush on great 
soul problems. Broken notes in the 
spiritual as in the physical atmos- 
phere do not carry far, they help 
make a zotse but do not make music. 


In the present anxiety concerning 
the threatened invasion of the cholera, 
let it not be forgotten that there is 
need of a psychical as well..as a.phys 
ical preparation. The ‘‘scare’’ may 
become worse than the cholera. A 
panic is worse than an epidemic. Let 
there be a sanitation of minds as well 
as of sewers. If it comes let us meet 
it bravely, sanely, live to fight it and 
if needs be die like rational beings 
with our face to the foe. 


JOHN PAGE Hopps, who has been 
doing so large and free a work for 
open religion in Leicester, England, 
has accepted a call from the ‘‘ Free 
Christian Church,’’ Croydon, London. 
In his letter of acceptance he says he 
goes ‘‘ because it is one of the very 
freest churches in England.’’ Hence 
it will give him a chance to work the 
more effectively for that ideal Free 
Church, to be made up of liberal relig- 
ionists everywhere, to which he has 
given the significant name of ‘‘ Our 
Father’s Church.”’ 


MANY a minister will find in this 
sentence from the letter of John Page 
Hopps, referred to in another note, 
both consolation and inspiration : 
‘“The light here is often tremulous 
and dim, and we know not what is for 
the best. But, in a few years weshall 
understand; and then it will not mat- 
ter whether we have been happy or 
sorrowful, rich or poor, befriended or 
lonely, successful or beaten. It will 
only matter that we tried to make the 
most of the little light and strength 
we had, and stood ready to take the 
staff in hand, and go wherever the 
Master seemed to lead.’’ 


THE question why experience does 
not teach us more is as old as the hu- 
man mind that asks it. One reason 
is undoubtedly that given by a friend, 
who says the trouble is that ‘‘ mis- 
takes never duplicate themselves— 
the shoe pinches, but in a new spot.’’ 
But we suspect the main reason lies 
in our own failing disposition to learn. 
At least we refuse to learn in ways 
that diminish the spirit of adventure, 
which is but another name for the 
spirit of hope and human trust. We 
shall never outgrow the experimental 
stage in our relations with our fellows 
or in our search for truth. We are 
wrong to wish to outgrow it, since 
life would then lose its keenest in- 
spiration and joy. ‘‘ Even after the 
shipwreck we try‘the sea again,’’ 
says Seneca. We shall never know 
how dependent we are for both 
strength and happiness on the fact 
that it is mystery surrounds us, not 
actual and finished knowledge. It is 
this which gives rise to all the faith 
we possess, religious faith and human. 
Not that some degree of real knowl- 
edge does not enter into such faith, 
but it lives ard thrives best on that 
which is unseen and unknown, draw- 
ing its life and nourishment from dark 
if not underground sources, like the 
plant. Experiment, failure, new 
trial, result a trifle better, hope a very 
little renewed, knowledge a little 
widened, leading to more effort still 


of a better order, the whole process 
infused with a divine undying hope, 


none the less operative for? good *.@y 
to be the order and motive of “© 
living. $ 
THE reports of the rs %, - Witt 
Talmage respecting his .? 9 visit to 
the Czar have not elia 4 wholly 
favorable comments from the Ameri- 
can press. Jt does not arouse? very~ 
sympathetic response in the republi- 
can heart to be told in the Brooklyn 
pastor’s complacent way that the 
Czar is a ‘‘ nice man,’’ though temp- 
tation to cover one’s host with praise 
is great when a guest receives the 
distinguished attentions which seem 
to have fallen to the share of Mr. 
Talmage. We read, that he was 
accorded a ‘‘ grand interview,’’ what- 
ever that may mean, with his majesty, 
was assigned a special suite of luxuri- 
ous apartments in the royal palace, 
banqueted by the members of the 
court, presented to the empress, etc., 
etc. The /ndependent hopes that 
“the splendor and courtesy of this 
reception will not blind him to the 
fact that the man who entertained 
him is the chief responsible represent- 
ative of the most cruel, despotic and 
pernicious government on the face of 
the earth.’’ Mr. Talmage seems to 
be a favorite with the magnates of 
Europe. A year ago we were reading 
of his visit to Mr. Gladstone. The 
spectacle of the first living statesman 
lavishing hospitable attentions on the 
Tabernacle preach-r was one to puzzle 
all but the foreign understanding, 
which however must be allowed its 
own right of selection in such matters. 


cause’so little understood,—this * ¢ 
i 


‘ 


THE eloquent temperance orator, 
John G. Woolley, hada sharp word to 
say against the Keeley system of cur- 
ing drunkenness, in his address at 
the Christian Endeavor convention at 
NewYork. Heexpressed all the relig- 
ious fanatic’s distrust of a reform to be 
brought about by scientific means only, 
‘hypodermic injections at prices which 
the great majority cannot afford to 
pay.’’ Inhis estimation, drunkenness 
is less a disease than a tremendous 
sin, ‘‘what the sinner needs is not 
salve but salvation.’’ This is the kind 
of reasoning to be expected from 
those thinkers who believe the 
world is a moral contradiction. We 
are no unqualified advocates of the 
Keeley system, and agree that the 
disease it aims to cure arises as often 
from a debilitated will as from purely 
physical causes; but we distrust even 
more than the methods at Dwight, 
that gospel plan of salvation which 
hopes to secure its object by the en- 
slavement of the will and all other 
human faculties to the creed of mira- 
cle. And as for the commercial as- 
pects of the two theories, we have no 
more disapproval of that which per- 
haps places itself beyond the needs of 
a large class by its charge of a $100 fee 
than of that plan which by the stultifi- 
cation of man’s natural reason and 
judgment, the trade of a dying Sav- 
iour’s virtues for the sinner’s sins, can 
hope to save only about one-sixth, or 
even less of the human family. 


THE letter with which Mrs. Hum- 


of David Grieve partakes of the nat- 
ure of a reply to her critics. Usually 
a novelist gains little by entering into 
controversies of this order, and it 
seems to us Mrs. Ward, in much that 


she has here written, proves no ex- 


ee 
& ption to the rule. 


NUMBER 2 


—————— = 


In that which 
she has to say in defense of the 
charge made by some reviewers on 
the book’s dullness, contrasting this 
verdict with others more favorable 
which pronounce it ‘‘a powerful story 
of absorbing interest,’’ and in the 
attempt to show that the second work 
is fully the equal ef her first, we 
think the noted author makes a 
strange mistake. We should be sim- 
ilarly impressed with an attempt on 
Mr. Gladstone’s part to prove that he 
was still competent to carry on the 
work of the English government, or 
with any other effort at merely per- 
sonai self-justification on the part of 
one who did not need it. But where 
Mrs. Ward discusses the more imper- 
sonal question of the relation of fic- 
tion to the thought problems of the 
age, she is on legitimate controversial 
ground, for the novelist as for anyone 
else. It is here she makes her strong- 
est points. ‘‘I am so made,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ that I cannot picture a human 
being’s development without wanting 
to know the whole, his religion as 
well as his business, his thoughts as 
well as his actions.’’ 


George William Curtis. 


The foremost American lies dead. 
Not since the death of James Russell 
Lowell has the United States been 
called upon to mourn the death of 
a citizen eminent in so many fields 
as this accomplished editor, brill- 
lant orator, the tireless and _ high- 
minded patriot, the devout thinker 
and reverent soul, George William 
Curtis. He was a man whdse love of 
books brightened instead of obscured 
his interest in events. His study did 
not interfere with his duty at the 
polls. A citizen of the world, he 
was all the better citizen of nation, 
state, and city. 

It is gratifying and encouraging to 
remember, at this time, that Mr. 
Curtis loved the breadth of the broad- 
est Unitarianism ; that he was a glad 
confessor at the shrine of ethical re- 
ligion. Upon taking the chair of the 
National Unitarian Conference at Sara- 
toga a year ago, of which he was the 
honored president at‘his death, he dis- 
claimed ‘‘ any sectarian or denomina- 
tional feeling,’’ and any great interest 
in the conference, ‘‘ if it were designed 
to draw more distinctly the lines or to 
build more firmly and strongly the 
walls of denominational difference.’’ 
He further said, ‘‘I have heard that 
Unitarians are altogether given over 
to ‘mere morality,’ but I have not 
been dismayed, for it has seemed to 
me that both church and state might 
be greatly benefited by a little more 
morality.’’ 

It was but last week that there 
came to the senior editor of UNITY a 
message from the sick man’s bedside 
expressing his interest in the approach- 
ing International Unitarian Congress, 
and regretting the ill health that de- 
layed his co operation. The most 
silvery tongue that American Unitari- 


phry Ward prefaces the sixth edition 


-anism possessed, which we had hoped 
might have welcomed our foreign 
‘guests in 1893, is silenced forever, 
| but George William Curtis abides as 
‘an exponent of the wealth and the 
‘triumph of free thought in religion 
and of the open fellowship in relig- 
, lous Organizations. 
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A Political Symposium. 


The posters which announced the 
‘Political Field Day’’ on ‘Tower 
Hill for August 20th, invited ‘‘ all 
parties to meet under the flag,’’ 
each to answer the question, ‘‘ What 
does your party propose to do for the 
people ?’’ -The method was declared 
to be, ‘‘not discussion but comparison 
of views.’’ Four speeches were ar- 
ranged for of an hour each, two be- 
fore dinner and two after. The order 
of the speakers was determined by lot 
just before the exercises began. The 
program was literally carried out. 
The day was perfect, the attendance 
the largest of the season. Three 
counties were largely represented, 
and the occasion was one ot delight- 
ful and significant social harmony as 
well as intellectual alacrity and vig- 
ilance. 

The occasion was justified, if only 
it had called forth the introductory 
address of the president of the day, 
Senator R. I,. Joiner, President also 
of the Tower Hill Company. He 
declared for the essential honesty of 
the rank and file of all parties. The 
serious intentions of each, the com- 
mon desire of all for the public weal, 
the trickster and the demagogue found 
in each party, however active he may 
be, insignificant and = uninfluential 
place in that party. 

All the speakers proceeded to dis- 
cuss the situation upon the theory of 
the chair. There was no use of rid- 
icule or abuse; the personalities, 1n- 
nuendo and wit of the old-fashioned 
stump speech were omitted, and al- 
though the speakers stood behind, if 
not upon a veritable stump, their ad 
dresses and the reception of the same 
were bathed in an atmosphere of sin- 
cerity and ethical earnestness which 
well deserved the word religious, and 
which religious bodies might well 
emulate though they seldom reach it. 

The first speech was made by Mrs. 
Oella Brown of Colorado, a sister to 
the Rev. Olympia Brown of our 
Unity fellowship. She spoke for the 
Prohibition party and the attendant 
cause of Woman's Suffiage. The 
next speech was by the Republican, 
Gen. Lucius Fairchild, the one-armed 
hero of the ‘‘ Iron Brigade,’’ one of 


the foremost citizens of the = state 
which has honored him with the 
highest offices at her command. His 


argument was wholly tor a protective 
tariff, and it was on historic lines. 
He claimed that present republican- 
ism is good old fashioned Jeffersonian 
and Jacksonian democracy. 

After dinner Mr. Estelle of New 
York, who is campaining for Cleve- 
land in the West, made the counter 
arguement for-free trade or at least 
for a movement in that direction. He 
spoke as one who had been a_ pro- 
tected laborer in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. The last speech was 
by Mr. H. F. Hixson, of Racine, 
Wis., who with a startling array of 
figures clearly displayed in large 
charts held the audience for the last 
of the four hours and then they asked 
for more. Thecause of the People’s 
Party and the cry of the laborer was 
listened to by none more respect- 
fully or sympathetically than by the 
speakers that had preceded him. 

There was no place or time for a 
needed fifth speaker to have repre- 
sented the rising multitudes of In- 
dependents in politics who are ready 
to recognize and work for the good 
in all these parties, to rebuke and 
oppose the bad men in each. 

Why was this large audience, many 
of them sitting on hard planks out- 
side the pavilion, so willing to listen 
to such along discussion, while to 
have listened to as many sermons of 
the same length would have been the 
cause of so much complaint and open 
rebellion? Let not the preacher’s ex- 


planation of this fact be characterized | 


on too pessimistic a theory of the 
human interest. When the advocates 
of religion become as vitally associ- 
ated with the living questions, the 
needs and the hopes of living men 
and living women as their political 
speakers were, then will its advocates 
be listened to with as much interest. 
Then the preacher will become the 
statesman par excellence and his face 
will shine with the radiance of a new 
gospel and he will become a present 
inspiration of which men cannot tire. 

Nothing but the camera, which 
fortunately was not wanting, can do 
justice to the ‘‘ barbecue’’ end of this 
festival of politics, whose provisions 
for the stomach were as bountiful as 
those for the head. The roasting out 
of doors to a perfection of flavor an 
entire ‘‘critter’’ and several pigs in 
the same manner, the serving the 
same in connection with boiled potato, 
succotash, bread and butter and coffee 
over an improvised table in the 
woods to several hundred people who 
brought, or were supposed to have 
brought, their own’ knives, forks, 
spoons and cups ts a feat which be- 
longs to Arkansas rather than Wis- 
consin life ; but that it can be done in 
Wisconsin, at least by one who has 
had an Arkansas training, was abun- 
dantly proven by Lloyd G. Wheeler, 
of Chicago, the successful ‘‘ chef’’ 
of the occasion, whose popularity that 
day threatened to out-rival that of the 
most brilliant’ speakers. The few 
dwellers on Tower Hill who stole out 
of their beds in the wee hours of the 
night to see this hero of the spit with 
his few assistants braving like Casabi- 
anea fire and smoke, will agree with 
the present reporter that the honors 
were hard earned. 

May the hospitable temper, the 
truth-seeking spirit, the fair-to-your- 
opponent attitude of the Tower Hill 
political meeting be the clew which 
our UNITy readers will follow through- 
out the searching and important 
presidental campaign now pending. 


ss 


By the Roadside. 


I have just come in from a walk of 
some nine miles along country roads. 
My way lay through woods, by thick- 
ets of brush and bramble, over stony 
uplands and along quiet meadows. 
Now it was a main road and much 
traveled, and now I turned through 
cross-roads little more than cart- paths 
double-lining the green turf; for I 
steered my steps to bring me home 
again without repeating my path 
The sky was without fleck and the air 
fresh—one of those mornings that 
seemed to Herbert ‘‘ the bridal of the 
earth and sky.”’ The golden-rod had 
begun to yellow the waysides and 
patches of pasture. Bunches of this- 
tle stood up here and there in their 
royal purple. The ripening berries of 
the elder were as beautiful as blossoms 
amid their green ; and in-one thicket 
I saw some belated blooms, their soft 
white side by side with the reddening 
fruit. How many people, by the way, 
fully appreciate this common wildling 
of our northern waysides and meda- 
ows, with its wealth of June blossom 
and its season-long beauty in bud and 
bloom and berry? As I. walked 
through the wooded places I came 
upon banks of moss and fern and 
caught the sound of running waters. 
What an exquisite bit for one’s win- 
dow-garden, could he but pluck up a 


piece of this unstudied growth and |} 


keep by art the charming disorder and 
freshness of nature! I never cease to 
be struck by this unfolding drama 
that moves on without break or tire, 
and whether human eyes be by to wit- 
ness it or not. The miracle of mira- 
cles is the unfailing order and con 
stancy that encompass us. That was 
a natural question of Emerson’s friend 
as to the rhodora, growing there 


with too much complacency, or based : seemingly but ‘‘to please the desert 
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and the sluggish brook.’’ Has not 
like question occurred often to many 
ofus? And the poet’s answer is the 
large and devout answer alike to head 
and heart. Go where we will, by 
ways little frequented or never before 
trod, some beauty gladdens the seeing 
eye, some whisper speaks to the hear- 
ing ear. By every path there is some 
object to arrest attention and awaken 
interest. All nature becomes symbol 
and suggestion tothe soul. And the 
charm of it all is that this action is 
never obtrusive, but steals upon us 
like the morning and night, without 
noise or cry. ‘‘ Their sound is not 
heard.’’ It is this subtle power of 
woods and fields, of all natural objects, 
that is the secret of their ministry. 
They new-atmosphere us as we go to 
them from the care that has grown 
monotony and the weariness that 
weighs us down. In that new atmos- 
phere we regain our clearer vision 
and feel renewed force of will. We 
can be preached /o, but none of us 
loves to be preached a/. And the 
natural world preaches to us, never at 
us. This seems to be nature's method 
—the helpful influence of mountain 
and meadow, of streams and woods, 
the songs of birds, the lilies of the 
field and the stars by night. 

And is there not hint and sugges- 
tion here for him who would quicken 
in another the sense of spiritual 
things, the soul’s trust and rest in 
‘* The truths that never can be proved 

Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul” ? 

It seems to me there is. That is a 
word of deep insight in Emerson’s 
famous Address, ‘‘ Truly speaking, it 
is not instruction, but provocation, 
that I can receive from another soul.’’ 
Yet the church has too often acted on 
a different theory and identified re- 
peating the catechism with spiritual 
vision ; and no small part of average 
sermonizing 1s given to the inculca- 
tion of dogmas instead of opening the 
eyes of the soul. But the higher 
truths of the spirit come to us, if they 
come at all, not from the threshings 
of theological argument, and still less 
from the arrogant assumptions of 
ecclesiastical infallibilities. They orb 
themselves to the soul in its mo- 
ments of finer insight and vision, van- 
ish to reappear in clearer outline, and 
grow to be a part of our stable con- 
Viction in proportion as life rises in 
its aspiration and aim. They flash 
upon us in unwonted beauty and 
brightness at unlooked-for turnings 
of the way and leave their light upon 
our immediate path. The thing that 
most helps one here is not attempted 
proofs, but new suggestions that take 
the soul to new windows of outlook 
and show how unwarranted are the 
bounds it has been setting to its hopes 
and possibilities. It is not the im- 
parting of instruction but the quick- 
ening of inward power. It is the 
diversion of thought to fresh chan- 


nels. It is the change of atmosphere, 
in the breathing of which new 
strength and help are found, It is 


the touch of living forces upon life. 
F. L. H. 


A MERE memory must always grow 
weaker as the years pass. A mere 
memory, therefore, is never the incen 
tive for a forward movement. Confu- 
cianism, Calvinism, Mohammedanism, 
Puritanism—be it what it may, if it 
draws its inspiration from a historical 
reminiscence,a movement either grows 
weaker and weaker as it is further 
separated from its original source, or 
ceases to be a movement at all, and 
becomes simply a stereotyped repro- 
duction of what once was, but is no 
longer, a living thing. Life requires 
hope. Movement borrows its inspira- 
tion from the future, not from the past. 
Progress is toward something; and 
that something must be more or less 
clearly discerned.—Lyman Abbott. 


a 
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Men and Things. 


THE eightieth birthday of Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher was celebrated at Col. H. |. 


Beecher’s in Yonkers, N. Y., the 26th of 
August. 


Miss ANNA KE. DICKINSON has again 
appeared on the platform, having lately 
given her lecture on Joan of Arc, at Asbury 
Park, N, J. 


THE enterprise of the ‘‘ glorious country 
of California ’’ is proved anew in the state 
ment that peach-stones are widely used as 
fuel in that section. They are supplied by 
canning factories, and bring fifteen dollars 
per ton. 


THE English Wesleyan Methodist Confer. 
ence at its recent session considered the aid 
visability of removing the three years time 
limit to the itinerancy. After an earnest 
discussion a committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the merits of the question and 
report at the next session. 


Wer learn from Mr. Sharp’s article in 4 
recent number of the /orum that Thomas 
Hardy's first literary production was an 
essay on colored brick architecture, written 
with so much technical knowledge, and in 
so creditable a style that the author wa: 
awarded the medal of the Institute o! 
Architects. 


THK Queen Regent of Spain is endeavor: 
ing to accomplish a most desirable reform 
in bringing her influence to bear against 
bull fighting. Her efforts have thus far met 
with little success, since it is recorded that 
every Sunday the arena at Madrid, accom. 
modating 16,000 people, is patronized as 
much as ever. 


Mr. GEORGE ANGELL, the president ot 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, seeing the in- 
quiry in the papers, whether any book had 
ever been sold in so large a quantity to one 
buyer as a recent sale of 50,000 copies, says : 
‘‘]T have had the pleasure of seeing in one 
lot 100,c00 copies of Black Beauty. 


Mrs. CYNTHIA M. WESTOVER is the in- 
ventor of an improved cart for carrying 
earth out of mines and tunnels, which re 
cently received complimentary mention in 
the French Society of Inventors. Miss 
Westover, we learn from the Woman’: 


Journal, is a grandaughter of Alexande: 


Campbell, the founder of the Christian 
Church. 
‘THE number of men,’’ says Walte: 


Besant, ‘‘who actually live by the produc 
tion of original work, apart from journalism 
in any of its branches, is comparativel) 
small. There are half a dozen dramatists ; 
about a hundred novelists ; a few successful! 
writers of educational books, which are in 
deed amine of wealth if one can succeed ; 
and a few publishers’ hacks. The greatest 
prizes are those of the dramatists. 


HUGH PRICK HUGHES has made appea! 
to Parliament to put a stop to gambling at 
horse-races by absolutely prohibiting the 
publication in any newspaper of the betting 
odds. One of our exchanges thinks very) 
naturally that a body that usually adjourns 
to attend horse-races is not likely to pay 
any attention to such an appeal. But it 
hopes the new Parliament in this respect 
may be an improvement upon its prede 
cessors, 


RECENT report says that the English Geo- 
graphical Society has decided to admit 
women as fellows. The Zoological Society 
already does so ‘‘ with the same privileges 
and under the same regulations in all 
respects as gentlemen,’’ but the rule seems 
inoperative, since we are told the door- 
keeper excludes them from the meetings. 
The Geologists’ Association has always ad- 
mitted women as members, and has this 
year elected one as a vice-president. 


AT the last commencement of the Divinit 
School of Galesburg, B. W. Jones and Effie 
K. Jones, husband and wite, were among 
the graduates and each received the degree 
of bachelor of divinity. Each has since 
been ordained to the ministry and the two are 
preaching together at a place containing 
several churches in its suburbs. One of the 
city press, recording this, adds ‘‘ There arc 
now on record three husbands and wives 
associated together in the ministry.’’ But 
this computation cannot include the assoc- 
ate married ministers in the Unitariau 
church, who alone outrank this number. 


WE learn from the Kalamazoo J7elegrap/ 
in a letter from Miss Caroline J. Bartlett, 
that she has been taking part in English 
politics, making as she says her maiden 
political speech in a foreign land. Accom: 
paning her friend, Miss Florence Balgarnie 
—-whose recent visit to this country our 
readers will remember—to a workingman’s 
meeting in North London at which the 
latter was to speak, Miss Bartlett was also 
introduced to the audience, composed 0! 
hundreds of ‘working men who listened 
‘with their hats off,’’ and spoke like one 
to the manner born. Miss Bartlett relates 4 
short interview with Justin McCarthy, the 
Irish leader. 
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Goutributed und Selected, 


Say Not ‘*‘ Vain Gods.’’ 


The soul’s pure impulse ever doth aspire, 

And o’er our broken idols climb we higher, 

Rising still nearer to the Perfect thought, 

Say not, ‘‘ vain gods’’-—they have their 
' mission wrought. 


Love’s fairest form I worshiped in the light, 

to! it was self that mocked me in the 
night. 

‘Service,’’ I cried, and rev’rent bent the 
knee, 

To clay my idol turned, and set me free. 


‘Friendship, ah, surely thou canst reign 
supreme,’”’ 

| bowed my 
dream. 


head she flitted forth, a 


‘Work, in thy name alone shall incense 
rise,’’ 

Pain quenched the fires, and left but sacri- 
fice. 

“There is no God,’’ I said, 
chance, 

{| needs must worship. 
stance.”’ 

Gazing on her, unbent, unawed, I saw 

The wondrous workings of a ceaseless law. 


‘‘save only 


Rise, then, Circum- 


Saw perfect, wasteless, change from wreck 
and storm — 

My shattered idols into nobler form, 

law, labor, friendship, service, love divine, 

All in ‘*The Unknown God” again are 
mine. 


HARRIET BELLE BARTON. 


Our Trip Through the Yellow- 
stone Park. 


At a distance of about fifteen hun- 
dred miles from Chicago, in the 
northwest corner of the state of Wy- 
oming, lies the Yellowstone National 
Park, surrounded by mountain ranges, 
and through its center runs diagon- 
ally the Continental Divide where lie 
the head waters of those streams 
which run north to the Yellowstone 
and Missouri Rivers; west to the 
Suake and Columbia Rivers; and 
south, the rivers which flow to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

At one time no doubt subterranean 
fires burst forth through the crust of 
the earth’s surface, and what titanic 
torces were then displayed, we can but 
faintly imagine from the stratified 
rocks seen on every side tumbled in 
promiscuous shapes, and other rocks 
of volcanic formation show how in- 
tense the heat must have been to melt 
the rocks into conglomerate and lava- 
like form. But this was ages ago, 
and to-day all we see are the remains; 
boiling pools and geysers, gigantic 
cliffs and deep canyons, beautiful in 
their magnitude; mud geysers hid- 
eous in their uncanny looks; are seen 
everywhere. But above all, the wild 
and grand scenery of forest and stream 
conceals these wonders of nature and 
surrounds them with a background of 
verdure, which contrasts strikingly 
With the lava-like formation upon 
Which no verdure exists among the 
pools and geysers. 

Leaving the train at Cinnabar, 
Montana, we drove upon stages along 
the banks of the Gardener River, 
some ten miles, winding along its 
banks with high precipitous cliffs 
Overhanging the road, crossing and 
recrossing that turbulent stream ufitil 
we commenced to climb the hill up to 
Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, which 
Is 6,200 feet above sea level. The 
plateau upon which the hotel is lo- 
cated, and also the quarters of the 
troop of cavalry, is formed of the 
curious formation from the boiling 
Springs which gradually become filled 
With lime-like deposit and choke up 
for a brief period, only to burst forth 
again higher up the hill side. Many 
curious forms of these springs are 
seen, some of them depositing a pink- 
ish substance, others green and the 
great preponderance a white calca- 
reous substance, turning gray after 
years of exposure to air. 


The start through the park is made 
from Mammoth Hot Springs, where 
we prepare for our sight seeing and 
get our cameras well loaded and make 


ourselves comfortable in the stages for 


our seven days’ tour. From Mam- 
moth Hot Springs the road leads up 
through Golden Gate, on to a plateau 
above. The scenery through this 
road, while beautiful, does not appall 
one with vastness, but prepares for 
the beauties and wonders to follow. 
The road is cut out of the solid rock a 
portion of the way on the side of a 
precipice, which is covered with 
golden moss, and the name given is 
quite appropriate. 

On the plateau we pass springs, 
and beaver ponds, sulphur pools in- 
numerable, and occasionally an elk 
runs across our path, dashing vigor- 
ously up the hillside. We see obsid- 
ian cliffs, where not so many years 
ago, the Indians made their annual 
rendezvous for the obsidian, in 
order to tip their spears and arrows 
with the glass-like substance. <Arriv- 
ing at the Norris Geyser Basin about 


Fnoon, we lunch at the hotel and then 


view the mud holes and geysers, with 
steam escaping like the hoarse roar of 
an ocean greyhound fretting at her 
dock at New York getting ready for 
a trip across the briny. But here the 
roar 1s continuous, summer and win- 
ter, day and night, until nature calls a 
halt. Farther on we cross the Gibbon 
meadow and pass on down the Gibbon 
canyon along the banks of the 
Gibbon river. On every side the 
mountains hem us in and as we see 
the frowning precipices covered with 
moss and shrubbery they hide and 
beautify them. Fording the river we 
climba hill and go through the dense 
forest until we get over the hills to 
another stream running ina different 
direction and appropriately called the 
Fire Hole river, for into itempty gey- 
sers and boiling springs and it drains 
Hell’s Halfacre, but more of that later. 
As even approaches we see the red roof 
of the Fountain Geyser hotel, where 
we are to stay for the night and pre- 
pare for the next day. After supper, 
however, we walked over to the great 
Fountain Geyser and paint pots and 
hot springs, and exercised our limbs 
after riding all day. 

The next day we started out for the 
Upper Geyser basin in the stage. 
This basin contains countless beauti- 
ful boiling pools and geysers. ‘Tur- 
quoise Lake, Prismatic Lake, etc., do 
not belie their names, as they are in- 
deed beautiful, with the sky reflected 
upon their faces and that deep crystal 
blue shade to the water, bordered 
with a salmon colored rock from the 
substance contained in the water, 
Passing along on the stage we exam- 
ined the vast Excelsior geyser, which, 
when in action, raises the water in 
Fire Hole river seven or eight inches, 
so vast is the amount of water thrown 
up. The names given are on account 
of the shape of the orifice through 
which they play, such as Fan, Morn- 
ing Glory, Lion, Mortar and Grotto. 
We had the pleasure of seeing the 
Grotto in action while passing it. 
Then up at the Upper basin we saw 
the numberless workers, chief among 
which were the Bee Hive, Lion, 
Lioness and Cubs, Infant, Chinaman 
and Old Faithful, throwing streams 
from 50 to 250 feet high. Of course 
these are not all in action at the same 
time, and are very irregular in their 
workings excepting Old Faithful, who 
every sixty-five minutes, day and 
night, summer and winter, keeps up 
his reputation among thousands of 
delighted tourists. First we hear the 
low mutterings of the geyser far below 
and see the steam increasing. in vol- 
ume, until after a few spasmodic 
splurts, he bursts forth into play, 
throwing a stream 200 feet high for 
ten minutes, gradually becoming less 
and less until he sinks, groaning like- 


'a lost soul in Purgatory, down into 
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the bowels of the earth, only to again 
reappear after sixty-five minutes’ rest. 
On our way back to the Fountain 
hotel for the night we visited and ex- 
amined Hell’s Half acre, and saw the 
different devil’s utensils and«places of 
abode which are supposed to belong 
to that mythological character. Sul- 
phur is very prevalent and hot water 
also, so we did not linger too long 
amid the scene, but watched them hiss 
and bubble. It is not like the bubble 
of a tea kettle boiling, but more of 
a gurgling hiss which is hard to 
describe. Nature, indeed, makes a 
wonderful devil when she wants to. 

The next day we went over to the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 
Here the scenery changes; no more 
hot springs but in their places long 
hills to climb and beautiful cascades, 
rapids and falls. Hvery stream does 
not glide here, it boils and dashes 
down the hillside as if in a hurry to 
get to the bottom. The scenery at 
Grand Canyon is magnificently beau- 
tiful. There is so much to see that 
one is bewildered where to go first 
and what to look at. A quarter of a 
mile from the hotel les the canyon, 
where one can spend hours gazing 
down into that awful abyss from an 
overhanging crag, until you become 
accustomed to its vastness and can 
realize the height and depth and 
beauty of the scene. The Yellowstone 
river, a turbulent mountain § stream 
seventy-five yards wide, appears like 
a silver thread winding with sinuous 
curves along the bottom. On either 
side rise the rocky walls of the canyon 
thousands of feet, almost perpendicu- 
larly, colored with yellow and purple 
and forming an indescribable color, 
whose beauty sickens one at first but 
can not be effaced, and gradually 
grows sO upon you that you are spell- 
bound and wonder where nature ob- 
tained those pigments and _ colors. 
The lower falls of the Yellowstone, 
360 feet high, seem insignificant in 
that vast amphitheater, and are 
dwarfed by the surroundings. Around 
the hills and abounding everywhere 
are mountain streams dashing down 
the hill-sides, and as they reach the 
Grand Canyon they lose themselves 
in spray or trickle slowly down the 
sides. The green trees and yellow 
rocks and fantastic pinnacles seem to 
carry one back to stories of German 
folk lore in olden days when en- 
chanted castles were upon every crag, 
and goblins and gnomes haunted every 
cave and crevice. 

But we must push on, along the 
banks of the Yellowstone river, cov- 
ered here and there with ducks and 
geese, pelicans and swans, all in their 
native state.. What an inspiring sight 
it is to see a wild swan, with his 
snowy feathers, winging heavily along 
the surface of the water with his grace- 
ful neck far out in front of him, and 
alighting with ease at the desired spot 
in the river. At the Yellowstone Lake 
we have the Switzerland of America. 
A body of water 7,700 feet above sea 
level, surrounded by mountains whose 
snow-clad tops are reflected upon the 
bosom of the water, and make a scene 
we can but faintly imagine and which 
I am _ powerless to describe. A 
steamer takes one across the lake and 
along the shores to the desired spots 
and one sits in the bow drinking in 
great draughts of air upon this vast 
fresh water sea, and- admiring the 
mountains whose sides rise gradually 
from water’sedge to peak and show the 
symmetry of a hill to advantage. 
But like all good things, this must 
have an end, and we turn our backs 
upon the scene with brains stored 
with a fund to draw upon for a life 
time, and the journey back is one of 
regret—regret that we can not bring 
away more than our brain can com- 
pass, and regret that all the world can 
not see as we have seen nature’s won- 


ders, and worshiped at nature’s 
shrine. As Mecca is to the Moslem 


’ 
—_ 


so should the Yellowstone Park be to 
the lover of the good, the true and 
the beautiful. 


Hero Worship. 


‘Men have a poor eye for the tru- 
est heroes round about them in their 
own day ; their hero-worship is con- 
cerned chiefly with the past,’’ says 
Kdwin D. Mead in his Editor’s Table 
inthe July New /ngland Magazine. 
‘‘EKmerson said of Webster, at the 
time of ‘the Fugitive Slave law, when 
Garrison and Phillips and Parker and 
Whittier were waging their great 
fight: ‘He knows the heroes of 1776, 
but can not see those of 1851 when 
he meets them inthe street.’ ’’ How- 
ever severe this view of Webster may 
be, the word is true of a thousand 
thousand men. It is as common 
to-day as it was in Christ's time and 
before Christ’s time, for men who 
busy themselves in painting the 
tombs of the prophets to be just as 
busy in stoning the prophet sent unto 
their own generation. Carlyle him- 
self, the greatest of all our hero- 
worshipers, whose name rushes to our 
lips at the very mention of heroes and 
heroism,-had but a poor eye and ear 
for the heroic figures and voices of his 
own epoch. He never caught Maz- 
zini’s vision, he hardly understood 
what Mazzini was about in the world, 
even when he had him for his neigh- 
bor and went in and out with him 
day by day. There had been no con- 
siderable exhibition of heroism in 
Kngland, according to his vision, for 
two centuries—no real body of heroes 
since the Puritans. It may well be 
doubted whether, had he been the 
contemporary of Cromwell or of 
Luther, whom he celebrated so well, 
he would not have been found their 
enemy and counted them malcontents, 
busybodies, and disorderly fellows.— 
k:dwin D. Mead. 


MUSIC FOR 


Cantatas, 


FOR— 


CHILDREN. 
ihe Tables Turned, or a Christmas for 
Santa Clause. 


Text by Kate L. Brown. Music by Eliz. U. Emerson. 30 cents, 
postpaid; $3.00 doz., not prepaid. A very bright cantata: unusually 
entertaining; sure to please. 

Rebecca. 

By D. F. Hodges. Price, 65 cents Eleven characters, requiring 
one soprane, one mezzo-soprano, one contralto, two baritones, four 
tenors, and two bassos, with a mixed chorus. Twe hours time for 


performance. Full instructions in book. 


Who Killed Cock Robin. 


A Cantata for school, church, or parlor. By 8S. V. R. Ford. 


40 cents; $3.60 per doven. 


New Ficra’s Festival. 


Price 


By W. B. Bradbury, Price, 40 cents. Additions and revisions hy 
J.C. Johnson. This is a revised edition of the well known “ Flora 
Festival. and contains a number of new songs and choruses. 


The Merry Company, or Cadet’s Picnic. 


Introducing melodies from The Mikado, The Mascot, Patience, etc., 
with other popular airs. Price 40 cents, 


School Festival. 


A pretty Cantata for school exhibitions. 
simple; no scenery. Price 25 cents. 


Voices of Nature. 


Bright and interesting; one hour in length. 
animals, insects, and flowers. Price 40 cents. 


Strange Visitors, or a Meeting of Nations. 


By J.C. Macy. 20 children, in the costumes of fairies, sing char- 
acteristic national songs; a little dialogue. Price 30 cents, or $3.00 


Hour in Fairy Land. 


Five scenes, very simple; time one hour and a half. 
parts may be rented, $5.00 per month.) Price 50 cents. 


Day in the Woods. 


Excellent music, easy for children, but very bright. 
Some recitations; a charming Cantata. Price 40 cents; $3.60 per 


Kingdom of* Mother Goose. 


By Mrs. Bordman, in three acts. 


It is instructive and 


Introduces birds, 


(Orchestra 


By Gabriel. 


Price 25 cents: 


A Tr.p to Europe. 


Just issued, in three scenes. Price 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen 


The Dairymaids’ Supper. 


For church festivals; with music and illustrative pictures. 
20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


The Rainbow Festival. 


For a fair or church entertainment, in two scenes; very pretty 
tableaux. Price 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen, 


2.28 per dozen. 
Price 


Send for Catalogue of Cantatas for Singing Schools 
and Socteties, for Female Votces only, for Male and 
Female Voices, and for Old Folks’ Concerts. Sent free. 


LYON & HEALY, 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 
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September 8, 1802 


Shunk Haoy Pulpit. 


The Relation of Beauty to Life. 


By REV. JOHN R. EFFINGER. 


‘‘Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us.’’—Psalm 90: 17. 


It is apparent even to the casual 
observer, that the love of beauty isa 
marked characteristic of our time. In 
the centers of trade, in the private 
homes, in personal attire, in the or- 
dering of social entertainments, at the 
wedding festival or the funeral rite, 
everywhere we witness the endeavor 
to please the eye by a happy arrange- 
ment of forms and combination of 
harmonious colors. The shop win- 
dows become things of art. A busi- 
ness card ora bill of fare no longer 
contains a simple, prosaic statement 
of certain facts or items of interest, 
but is first of all beautiful, as if its 
beauty were its chief reason for being. 
Money is poured out in abundance to 
secure effects the most striking or 
agreeable, and life on the outside puts 
on the festal appearance of a gala day. 

In view of all that it involves, in 
view of the results which on a large 
scale have been seen in other times 
and lands, which in individual cases 
are often seen in our own day to flow 
from the constant appeal to and grat- 
ification of the love of beauty it is 
worth while to ask—What is the re- 
lation of beauty to life? Is it the 
minister of good or evil? 

This is not a new question. It is 
one that the wise and earnest have 
been asking for many centuries. 
Seven hundred years before Jesus, we 
read that Buddha rose up at night and 
fled away from his palace of soft de- 
lights, to escape the enticements of 
beauty; in order to give himself 
wholly to large and serious work for 
humanity. Beauty, he felt, was a 
snare. The delight of the senses but 
lured the mind away from the things 
that make for its eternal weal. Sim- 
plicity, self-denial, renunciation was 
the gospel he preached, the panacea 
he proclaimed for the ills of life. And 
multitudes followed his call, until 
dying at eighty, the old Gotama be- 
held ‘‘ the yellow cloaks of his monks 
fluttering in all the roads of India.’’ 

Again in the beginning of the 
Christian era, in the midst of a 
Civilization in which the love of 
physical beauty and luxury domin- 
ated the souls of men, there appeared 
the poorly clad follower of Christ, 
who with serious eye and unpolished 
speech proceeded to set up the court 
of the moral sense, in which to 
arraign this fair enchantress and de- 
cide upon her claims to the homage of 
men. And the verdict of that court 
was against her. She was condemned 
and stigmatized as the soul’s most 
dreadful enemy. The Christian com- 
munity retired within itself, put on 
the armor of self-defense against all 
worldly allurements and once more 
those who would serve God and es- 
cape the snares of the evil one, fled 
to the solitudes, to caves and clois- 
ters, where renouncing all the beauty 
and joy of life, they devoted them- 
selves to abstinence and prayer, to the 
succour of the unfortunate and the 
alleviation of the miseries of the poor. 

But the spirit of beauty was not 
thus to be exorcised. The religion 
which turned its back on the rare 
works of pagan art became itself the 
adorning worshipper at the shrine of 
Christian art. The objects of Chris- 
tian faith and love were recommended 
to rich and poor alike by the beauty 
of the forms in which they were 
presented. Painting and architect- 
ure became the handmaids of relig- 
ion, and beauty mounted the throne 


of the Christian, as it had that of the. 


pagan world, and became again the 
all-absorbing passion. 


In the natural course of things, 
because the human soul can not feed 
its hunger on the things of sense or 
find permanent rest and refreshment 
in outward grace and beauty, there 
arose a tfew revolt, a new upheaval of 
the moral nature. George Fox, in 
England, heard the call of God to 
separate himself from the vanities of 
the world. And in his homely 
leathern suit, in scorn of the fripperies 
of his time, he went apart into soli- 
tude to struggle with the angel of 
truth and reality, until the heavenly 
light came streaming in and his duty 
grew clear to him. And from this 
struggle he returned to be the dis- 
turber of pompous respectability, the 
torment of churchmen and the evan- 
gel of the holy spirit to the simple 
and sincere souls who, with him and 
Margaret Fell were the first who were 
called ‘‘*‘ Quakers,’’ and who called 
themselves the ‘‘ Society of Friends.’’ 
In the firm conviction of its hurtful- 
ness to the soul, they set themselves 
resolutely against any indulgence of 
the taste whether in dress or speech 
or manners. Only theseverest utility 
must be countenanced. All the 
beauty of color and form, the delights 
of music and painting, they solemnly 
eschewed as sO many snares to the 
Christian’s feet, and the graceful com- 
pliments and redundancies of speech 
that were current about them they 
lopped off with merciless hand. ‘‘Let 
your communication be yea, yea, and 
nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.’’ 

And side by side with these came 
the Puritan and soon after, the early 
Methodist, inveighing against the fash- 
ions of the world and proclaiming the 
old gospel of renunciation and self- 
sacrifice. ‘‘Be ye not conformed to 
this world, but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind.’’ Fora 
long time beauty was again under 
ban of the religious world, and virtue 
was supposed to reside with the 
stern and uncompromising spirit that 
turned away from the pleasant side of 
life, and prided itself in bare rooms 
and homely garb and stiff demeanor. 
So deeply was this spirit ingrained 
into the minds of the men and women of 
a few generations ago, that there are 
many now living who can only in- 
dulge their love of beauty under a 
haunting sense of doing something 
that is not quite allowable, something 
disloyal to the faith and yeage of the 
fathers. . Rut whether we will or no, 
beauty has come tq héf ‘owfifiapain. 
She is no longer under ban. Even 
the straightest of the sects have 
opened their doors to her beguiling 
presence. Her devotees are found in 
all the churches, and religion wel- 
comes her as friend and ally. Ata 
recent laying of the corner-stone of a 
Methodist church which was:expected 
to be, when finished, a model of 
beauty and convenience, I heard the 
speakers make themselves merry over 
the old-fashioned plainness and de- 
clare that no building could be too 
beautiful and luxurious for Metho- 
dists. 

But must not the serious mind still 
ask,— what is the true relation of 
beauty to life? Was the revolt of asceti- 
cism against the spirit of the old civili- 
zations justifiable ? Were George Fox 
and Margaret Fell and William Penn 
and John Wesley mere fools and 
fanatics? Or was there a true instinct 
behind their action, some real ground 
for their settled distrust of softness 
and sensual delight? : 

How can we look out upon the 
world in which we live and behold 
the lovely hues and shapes which 
greet us on every side, the majesty of 
the mountain and the sea, the blue of 
the sky, the solemn glory of the star- 
light, the flowers that seem to bud 
and blossom out of the very soul of 
loveliness, the touches and traces of a 
delicate, intense, all-pervading artistic 
spirit upon the commonest and small- 

i ; 


est things of the natural world,—upon 
beetle’s back and butterfly’s wing 
and blossom of homeliest wayside 
weed, without feeling that beauty is 
divine, a manifestation of that infinite 
life in which we have our being. 
The love of beauty then we must re- 
gard as part of our natural endowment 
as children of God. Indeed this love 
is not confined to human beings, but 
is found in bird and bee and butterfly 


‘as well; for these too are attracted 


by beautiful forms and colors and de- 
lightful odors. Mr. Darwin tells us 
that the beautiful colors and patterns 
of wing among butterflies are evi- 
dently objects of admiration in butter- 
fly society ; that the plants which 
depend upon the insects for their fer- 
tilization are rendered attractive to 
them by brilliant coloring; and that 
‘‘the humming-bird sphinx may often 
be seen to swoop down from a distance 
on a bunch of flowers in the midst of 
green foliage,’’ and has also been ob- 
served to make repeated visits to 
‘‘flowers painted on the walls of a 
room.”’ 

The rudest savage feels dimly after 
beauty in his love of brilliant color 
and grotesque ornamentation. As 
the soul of man grows gentler and 
finer his ideas of beauty undergo 
gradual transformation. Instead of 
decking himself with tawdry and use- 
less finery, often to his own discom- 
fort and disfigurement, his more culti- 
vated taste finds expression in making 
beautiful the things of use and com- 
fort which enter into his daily life. 
It is related of an Indian girl, who 
spent several years at the Hampton 
School in Virginia, that she was all 
that time under the delusion that the 
home she had left behind her on the 
Western plains was one of unusual 
splendor and attractiveness. But on 
returning, with more cultivated tastes 
and stricter notions in regard toclean- 
liness and comfort than she bore away 
with her, she was shocked and _ horri- 
fied beyond expression to find her 
idolized home the abode of filth and 
squalor, and immediately inaugurated 
a campaign of house-cleaning and im- 
provement such as had never before 
been witnessed in the history of her 
tribe. 

The love of beauty is without doubt 
a most important aid to human ad- 
vancement and elevation. It is just 
here that those who are working 
among theslower.classes must begin. 
It if*in teaching: the degraded and 


vicious to perceive and to love the 


beauty of order and cleanliness, that 
the fulcrum is first found to lift them 
into a better life. The preacher who 
in Chicago or Boston, finds it neces- 
sary to warn his hearers against the 
temptations and allurements of a too 
luxurious mode of living and exhort 
them to moderation and simplicity in 
their habits of life, finds himself in 
another latitude, as Chaney did in the 
Sandwich Islands, compelled to re- 
verse the process and point out the 
advantages that would come of beau- 
tiful homes and.all the appliances of a 
more refined and cultivated social life. 
And where this appeal awakens no 
response, where the love of beauty can 
not be kindled, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to start the forces of a new 
life. 

The ministry of beauty to our lives 
is divinely ordered. It awakens and 
inspires the dullintellect. It smooths 
off the rough corners and_ sharp 
edges of existence. It softens the 
harsh note and attunes the discords of 
daily intercourse. Plant a genuine 
love of beauty, in all its deep and 
sacred meanings, in the center of a 
home, and you will have a spot not 
only beautiful to the eye, but beauti- 
ful to the heart. The law of beauty 
will be found to be synonymous with 
the law of highest life, the law 
of love, of truth, of righteous- 
ness. We may look upon this earth 
with all its lovely forms and colors as 


ee 


God’s great kindergarten in which 
the solemn lessons of life and duty are 
to be learned. The eye is caught by 
pictures of beauty. The heart of the 
child leaps up when he beholds a 
rainbow in the sky. At first it is but 
a painted bow in the heavens. Soon 
he learns that it is not something arti- 
ficial, but something rooted in sources 
and controlled by laws as eternal as the 
universe. If we could find out how 
the rose is tinted and perfumed, we 
should find that it is done in accord- 
ance with a law as fixed and unvary- 
ing as that of the rainbow, that it is 
a revelation of beauty at the heart of 
things. The flowers breathe love and 
purity and the golden harvest is a 
parable of life’s fulfillment. The 
trees of the field preach rectitude and 
‘*the strength of the hills is his also.’’ 
Beauty is but another form in which 
the great moral forces of the universe 
are manifested. It is meant to in- 
terpret God to us. It is as one has 
said ‘‘an adumbration of the unseen 
character of the eternal one.’’ 

When the psalmist exclaimed, 
‘“The beauty of the Lord be upon 
us!’’ he must have had some opening 
of vision which enabled him to see 
‘*God in the stars, in the stone, in 
the flesh, in the soul, in the clod,”’ in 
the glory of love and courage, in the 
transfiguration which comes of high 
endeavor and noble striving. To 
many, sorrow, pain and loss are the 
stern teachers given to guide them to 
the secret places of strength and trust, 
and yet to us all beauty is or may be 
a heavenly teacher and guide. ‘‘All 
true culture,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘is in 
the last analysis moral in its nature.’’ 
There can be no real or satisfying 
beauty of any sort which does not 
flow from within, which is not the 
manifestation of a beautiful soul. 

If beauty is God’s gift, is one ex- 
pression of his life and love, if it is a 
minister of good, of joy, of health, 
of growth, how can it ever lead 
astray? What justification had men 
ever for despising it, for turning their 
backs on it in fear and hate, for striv- 
ing with all the force of moral convic- 
tion to stamp out the love of it from 
their souls? Why have men sought 
refuge from it in cheerless cell and 
cloister and solitary cave? Why 
have they denied themselves the grat- 
ification of every taste and stood out 
as a living protest against all the 
lavish beauty of -the world? We 
mist freely admit, when we look into 
it, that there have been excellent rea- 
sons for just this, that the record of 
Asceticism, of Puritanism, of early 


Methodism, in their condemnation of 


beauty is one most creditable, most 
honorable to human nature. ‘* When 
beauty is not the step by which the 
soul springs upward, very speedily it 
becomes a snare tolure it downward.”’ 
When the mind comes to rest in mere 
outward beauty, to find in that an end, 
then experience has shown that it 
ceases to be a minister of good. If 
our minds are so dull that beauty 
suggests nothing higher than itself, 
if we seek in it no moral or spiritual 
significance, it but weaves a spell of 
enchantment over the sensuous nat- 
ure, lulling it into softness and in- 
dolence and sapping the foundations 
of the moral life. 

Over and over again has the world 
witnessed the spectacle of a nation 
intoxicated with sensuous beauty and 
thereby made weak, effeminate, in- 
famous, the prey of the vilest and 
meanest passions ; its religion but all 
empty show; its dazzling social life 
but the glittering mask of untold im- 
purity and cruelty and _selfishmiess. 
Is it at all wonderful that true and 
earnest witnesses of God and the soul, 
in the ages past, should have turned 
away with abhorrence from this syre, 
whose song seemed to them to lull 
into fatal slumber the higher nature 
of man; that they should have ft — 
garded beauty as their treacherous — 
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enemy and have been willing to sub- 
mit to any deprivation rather than 
subject themselves again to her fasci- 
nations? ‘To them the choice seemed 
to be between beauty on the one side 
and purity on the other ; between the 
delights of the eye and the stern re- 
quirements of duty; between the 
evanescent joys of earth and the pure 
bliss of the heavenly life. And no 
one who is alive to the worth and the 
glory of man’s moral nature can for a 
moment wonder at the choice they 
made, or fail to see that by that 
choice the cause of morality and re- 
ligion was rescued from overthrow and 
advanced to nobler conquests. 

Is there any danger that beauty will 
come to bear such a relation to the 
life of this century and this nation, as 
it has borne to the life of other times ? 
Are there tendencies at work among 
us, which, if unchecked, will in some 
future day make necessary a new pro- 
test of the moral sense as resolute and 
heroic asanyinthepast? If we look 
carefully into the life of our time, I 
think we shall see signs of a revival 
of the old pagan worship of beauty. 

To many, in what are called the 
highest social circles, a falsehood is 
less reprehensible than a_ blunder. 
With some, the love of the outwardly 
beautiful seems to crowd out humane 
feeling and moral aspiration, and re- 
lieve them from the duty of service 
to their fellows, from every hard en- 
counter or disagreeable contact for 
right’s sake, or truth’s sake. There 
are those all about us who take beauty 
apart from its moral significance and 
make it the pursuit of their lives, the 
idol before which they burn unceasing 
incense, upon whose altar they offer 
up love, faith, moral courage, and all 
the higher concerns of the spirit. In 
all this absorbtion in the outward, in 
this easy forgetting of duty and re- 
sponsibility and the deep things of 
the spirit in the mere delight in beau- 
tiful effects. to eye and ear, do we not 
behold the same subtle agencies at 
work that brought blight and ruin 
to the social and national life of former 
generations ? 

While we must hold that beauty is 
good, is divine in essence, and that it 
is a natural and healthful delight for 
us to take pleasure in it, it is never- 
theless true that when taken apart 
from its moral meanings and uses, 
when the love of it is indulged at the 
expense of conscience and honor, and 
to the neglect of ;the,serious duties 
and responsibilities of life, it becomes 
asnare, a means of degradation and 
not of elevation to the soul. Beaut 
that has no root in the moral hfe 
lures the rash and eager feet of her 
votaries into dark and dangerous 
wilds, and at last turns on them a 
face of hideous ugliness. The high- 
est beauty, the beauty that knows no 
decay, whose charm is constant and 
ever increasing is inseparable from 
the highest goodness and purity. 
That face alone is a beautiful face 
which bears the imprint of a beauti- 
ful soul. ‘‘It is the spirit’s beauty that 
makes the best face—even for the 
evening’s company,and spirits’ beauty 
is the only beauty that outlasts the 
work and wear and pain of life.’’ 
That life only is a beautiful life which is 
full of love and faith and sincerity and 
an earnest seeking after highest things. 

It is ours to enjoy all the beauty that 
falls to human life, but let us remem- 
ber that it is given for the soul and 
not the soul for it, that to put the 
pursuit and enjoyment of beauty for 
its own sake in place of moral earnest- 
ness and moral endeavor, is to degrade 

beauty from its highest uses and make 
it the minister of evil and not of good 
to our souls. 


‘‘I slept and dreamed that life was beauty : 
I woke—and found that life was duty. 
Was my dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously ; 


The fairest blossoms of beauty 
spring from the soil of exacting duty. 
Let us not fancy that there is no 
beauty in our lives because they seem 
to us to be all drudgery, all prosaic 
and commonplace! If we are work- 
ing out on the lines of faithfulness, of 
earnestness, of sincere desire after 
highest things; if we are taking up 
the tasks of self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice that are appointed us, then are 
we artists of the spirit, creators of 
that high spiritual beauty that has 
inspired painter and poet, saint and 
saviour through all the ages. Beauty 
and duty are convertible terms. ‘The 
beauty that violates the canons of 
duty is ugliness. And the duty that 
takes up the humblest human service 
is beauty. 


— Bhe Study Gable. 


Theundermentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 
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God's Image in Man: Some intuitive perceptions 
of truth: By Henry Wood, author of ** Edward 
Burton,’ ‘‘ Natural Law in the Business world,”’ 
etc. Lee & Shepard, 1892. $1.00. 


This book belongs to a class of works 
that the critic would fain praise if he could. 
The purpose of the book is excellent. Its 
aim is to urge men to look less to the outer 
word of God in creed or church, and more 
to the inner word in man’s own soul. And 
the result of the work will no doubt be ex- 
cellent also. It will help the average reader 
to see more of the divine in humanity. To 
gaill more courage in thinking and acting 
for himsélf in religion. 

But if the critic is to be honest as well as 
kind, if he is to consider the execution as 
well as the aim of the work, then he cannot 
let this book off with a few words of praise. 
For it has a crudity of thought and a nar- 
rowness of horizon not to be expected in 
one claimiug to ‘‘search for truth for its 
own sake and to recognize it wherever 
found.’’ It abounds in Biblical interpreta- 
tions distorted to fit the theory of the 
writer, in utter disregard of their historic 
meaning. The proposal to let the creeds 
‘‘stand but give them new meaning’ is 
rightly branded as ‘‘careless and self-con- 
tradictory—not to say dishonest.’’ Yet the 
writer applies exactly the same ‘‘ careless 
and self-contradictory—not to say dishon- 
est’’ treatment to the Bible. 

He tells us that ‘‘the maledictions of the 
imprecatory Psalms of David were directed 
against the adverse forces of his own lower 
nature, and not against foes without ’’ ; that 
by being ‘‘liftedup”’ Jesus meant not his 
crucifixion, but his elevation above ‘‘ that 
which is material and selfish’’; and that 


being ‘‘a ickening Spirit ” meant that 
Jesus introduced the; higher spiritual - life 
and not that he raised the Jewish dead‘ to 
life, quickened them, to live in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Indeed, the author shows a complete ab- 
sence of any historic knowledge of the 
growth ot Christianity, or any comparative 
knowledge of other religions. He says that 
‘the idea of God reached its highest devel- 
opment in the period of the Primitive 
Church,’’ higher even than in the nine- 
teenth century. He also asserts that the 
healing power was possessed by the early 
church, and lost through its loss of spirit- 
uality. He is apparently unaware of the 
countless miracles of healing wrought by 
Catholic saints during the middle ages. One 
single Franciscan alone, Capistrano, raised 
more than a score of dead to lifé atid healed 
1,413 cases of deafor blind or crippled, besides 
unnumbered other cases of ailments that 
could not be classified. And these cures 
rest on far better evidence than those re- 
corded in the New Testament. And our 
author seems also unaware of the fact that 
all preachers and prophets among savages 
still claim the gift of healing and practice 
it. It is not decrease of spirituality, but in- 
crease of civilization that has caused this 
gift to disappear among us. 

The author’s sins against history are 
almost equalled by his sins against natural 
history. But surely here are instances 
enough to show that the book is unworthy 
of any permanent place in religious litera- 
ture yy unsatisfactory to any one who has 
the wider horizon of to-day. A. W. G. 


Imperia. By Octavia Hensel. Buffalo: Charles 
Wells Moulton. 


A short preface tells us that despite the 
improbable intrigue of this story, it is yet 
a true one, heard in court circles at Vienna, 
and that its dramatis persone still live in 
mountain castles of Austria and in ‘‘ palace- 
like American homes.’’ Despite these 


And thou shalt find thy dream shall be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. 


Paul’s’ statement. about /thevsecond Adam | 


drawn out and needlessly involved. Dr. 
Holmes makes fun of the people who read 
with a book-mark, but even the Autocrat 
might have needed one to keep his place in 
these conversations. The action is so slow 
that one loses interest in the complications 
long before the outcome is reached. 


Glimpses of A Better Life. By Lewis Gilbert Wil- 
son. Published by John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 


This book of hardly seven score pages 
is directed to the conscience and to faith 
rather than to the intellect, and while pleas- 
ant reading for those who do not need its 
teachings, it will be of little interest to those 
who do. Glimpses of a better life are traced 
in the innocence and power of infancy, in 
the expanding view and aspiration of child- 
hood, in the happy memories of the past 
and the revelations of the future. Especi- 
ally is it shown that these glimpses are 
obtained through knowledge of God gained 
by Prayer in its noblest form, and through 
the peace of soul that comes from obedience 
to conscience. 

The best chapter is upon Duty, but the 
book is not adapted to produce a vivid im- 
pression upon any mind. 


In the City by the Lake. By Blanche Fearing. 
Chicago: Searle & Gorton. 


There is warmth and power in the two 
long poems of this volume. They glow 
with passionate resistance against the 
wrongs of the world and with a longing to 
have truth revealed and justice done. The 


cause of the brotherhood of man finds here 
a helper, not only tender but thoughtful. 
‘‘ If you would lead men surely angelward, 


Téach them to think,—not what to think, 
but how.’”’ 


It is always a hazardous experiment to 
cast a long tale into verse, and one’s first feel- 
ing is that the strength of thought and deli- 
cacy of execution put into these measured 
lines would have found equally good or bet- 
ter expression in prose, gaining at the same 
time certain advantages that verse must re- 
nounce. One hesitates to say this to a 
writer who reveals so clearly the poetic 
nature and power as does Miss Fearing, and 
it is said only out of the conviction that 
blank verse cramps in a degree the clear, 
free thought. Such prose as that of Cardi- 
nal Newman or Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ which floods 
the soul with imagery and music like the 
finest poetry’’ must show to a writer like 
Miss Fearing that she has nothing to lose and 
something to gain by renouncing metre for 
a long narrative, while there still remain 
the widest fields of thought and emotion 
open to her as a poet. EK. E. M. 
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The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 

England and Its Rulers. By H. Pomeroy Brew- 


ster and George H. Humphrey. Chicago: 5S. C. 
Griggs & Co. Cloth, 1r2mo, pp. 313. Price $1.50. 
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A PROPOSAL , 
‘FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICAGO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 
out eggs, with 


BIRD’S 


CUSTARD 
POW DER, 


An English 
table luxury, 
prov.ding dain- 
ties in endless ¢ 
variety, thef 
choicest dishes 
and the richest aa le , , 
custaid, with- “t= - Lo 
out eggs. " 
A 25c. package will be sufficient to make four pints, 
whion can either be eerved in dishes or from 
grasses. 

A supply, fresh from England, has just been re- 


ceived by 
‘WHOLESALE: 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO......seeeeessees Chicago. 


RETAIL: 
W.D.CLARK & CO......... 3917 Cottage Grove Ave. 
GILLESPIE & CO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. 


And other leading grocers, Chicago, Ill. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
at the employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES. 


fty Affirmations concerning the’ Relations of Christianit 
to Free Religion. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents, post paid. 
CHARLES H. R & CO., Pubs.. 176 Dearborn &t., Chicago. 


claims on our interest, the book seems long 


~ SIL,GAS 
ELECTRIC LIGH 


IL. PO FRINK. . 
551 PEARL. ST.N.Y. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
take the sole apeeey for an 
article that is needed in every 
home and indispensable in 


$30 TO $50 
A 
WEEK every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will bring you a steady income. Splen 
did opening for the right person. Don’t lose a 
moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
F “ WHERE THEY ARE: 
ree ( Ae 25 Cents a Year foran Il 
lustrated Agricultnra) Pa- 
per, giving information of 
all U. 8S. Gov’t. Lands. also 
giving descriptions of every State and ‘Territory. In 
valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 (ents. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Lil, 
<sea-BiGYCLES GIVEN AWA 
If any Boy or Girl wants an elegant High 
=< Grade Safety Bicycle (26 inch wheels )free 
on easy conditions, write at once to the 
Western Co,, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
GEN > WANTED 
Patent Chemical Ink Eras yg m oo 
850 per week. Monroe Eraser Bf’g Co. x 401 Sateen. wa 
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TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powel 


l 
Savage and Simmons are-the writers. All mailed 


OUTLINE STUDIES ca\pynne barat 


for 10 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
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: Rotes from the Bisid. 


Cleveland, 0.—Rev. Francis A. Christie will 

be in charge of Unity church during Septem- 
ber. Mr. Christie has recently come into 
the Unitarian ministry. After leaving col- 
lege he was for a few years a teacher ina 
classical school. He pursued his theologi- 
cal studies in Germany and upon his return 
last year he was invited to take the chair of 
Professos Thayer in the Cambridge Divinity 
School during the latter’s absence in Kurope 
fora year. We understand that he has re- 
cently declined a call to a Greek professor- 
ship in one of the leading colleges of New 
England. His past year at Cambridge has 
won him the confidence and warm regard of 
associate instructors and of the students. 
Mr. Christie brings to his work large scholar- 
ship and high and worthy aims, and he will 
prove a valuable acquisition tothe Unitariarf 
ministry, whether his work be found in the 
pulpit or the professor’s chair. 
—Mr. Hosmer tarried two days among his 
friends last week on his way to his new 
work as secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence. 


Boston. — Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Register, and his wife have sailed for a so- 
journ of a year in Europe. Rev. S. W. Bush 
will have editorial charge of the paper dur- 
ing the absence of Mr. Barrows. 

—A second assistant has-been sent to the 
Universalist Mission in Japan to meet the 
increasing needs of Rev. Dr. Perin, who has 
charge of the mission. 

—A church to cost $6,000 will directly be 
built in Roslindale (suburb). 


Toledo, 0.—The Church of our Father re- : 


sumed services on Sunday, Sept. 4. Rev. 
A. G. Jennings announces the following ser- 
mon subjects for the present months: Sept. 
4, ‘‘ What Religion may do for us ;’’ Sept. 
it, ‘**Strikes and Strikers;’’ Sept. 15, 
‘‘Kindness to Animals, or a Word for the 
Dogs ;’’ Sept. 25, ‘‘ The Briggs controversy, 
or Authority in Religion.’’ The Sunday- 
school meets after the morning service. 


Battle Creek, Mich.—The autumn meeting 
of the Michigan Conference of Independ- 
ent and Unitarian churches will be held at 
Battle Creek, Oct. 11, 12 and 13. The Con- 
ference will meet with the Independent 
Congregational Society, Rev. Mr. Simonds, 
minister. The program of the meetings 
will be given later. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— The Wisconsin Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Independent churches 
will hold its autumn meeting in Milwaukee, 
Oct. 3, 4, and 5. The program will be 
announced later. 


Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. 
To always insure good custards, puddings, 
sauces, etc., use Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ 
Brand Condensed Milk. Directions on the 
label. Sold by your grocer and druggist. 
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JUST OUT. 

What!! Why !—The emenane Ladies’ 
Desk, the last but in no ways the least of the 
many splendid offers made by The Larkin 
Soap Mfg. Co. (successor to J. D. Larkin & 
Co.). Last year they had the Chautauqua 
Piano Lamp, which is still to be had. This 
progressive, energetic firm are always awake 
to the interests of their patrons, and to 
enable every lady in the land to become the 
posessor of a secure place for their treasured 
missives, they have made arrangements to 
supply all with the Chautauqua Ladies’ Desk. 
Their large adv’t on another page tells you 
how to secure one. Read it carefully and 
act. 


Roger Hunt. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


One of the very best of the many superior novels 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished.—Auffalo Courter. 


The first books of Mrs. Woolley displayed marked 
ability; but this, her most ambitious effort thus far, 
is strong and true enough to rank among the best 
fictions of the day. Not only has she written an in- 
teresting novel but created a character, for Roger 
Hunt is not a personification of virtue or vice, but a 
man, and such a one as we have all known only too 
often.—New York Home Journal. 


Now that the ‘‘emancipated woman ’’ has had her 
say, such sober and thoughtful minds as Mrs. Huim- 

hry Ward and Mrs. Woolley have at last expressed 
the sounder theory of marriage, based upon a wider 
and deeper view of all the facts. The strength of 
their work lies in its faithfulness to the Teutonic 
conscience, which English-speaking ples have 
inherited, and which they will never lose through 
imitation of weaker races except to their own per- 
manent degradation.—Lilerary World. 


A careful and well-wrought portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egotist.—CAristian Union. 


Powerfully written and very gern Only a 
writer of rare tact and skill could have taken such a 
motifand kept within the borderland where good 
taste is not offended.— 7oledo Blade. 


One volume, cloth, 16mo, price $1.25. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of price, by 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Typewriters at the World’s Fair. 


About two hundred Remington typewrit- 
ing machines have been secured by the Bu- 
reau of Public Comfort for use during the 
World's Fair. Expert operators will be 
selected by the Remington Company for 
this service. These machines will be placed 
throughout the various buildings, and are 
intended for accommodation of the general 
public, the press and Exposition officials. 
They will be arranged to write English, 
French, German, Spanish, Russian, Swed- 
ish ; in fact, all the languages of the civil- 
ized world. 

—Chicago //era/d, August 7, 1892. 
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A Grand Family Educator *." 
A Library in Itself °°‘. *. 
The Standard Authority 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Successor of the authentic “ Una- 
bridged.” Ten years spent in Hh 
100 editors employed, over $300, 
expended. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BREST. 

Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 
Send for free pare piet containing specimen 
pages and FULL PARTICULARS, ¢ 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. Ss. A. 
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LHEODORE PARKER, 
A LECTURE BY 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker thana 
detailed biographical analysis of the man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come trom any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom—-a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought, to 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


[phity SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or parlor. and new Churches unpro- 

vided with Hymn Buoks, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. song of Faith, maps and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to Godand 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Respensive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added -a complete little service book—for 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTSE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


rience one's. HOME NURSING 


Ry Irene H. Ovingion, 
A 


pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 
How to improvise conveniences for the 
How to secure good ventilation, 
How to arrange the room, 
How to pre and serve delicious food, 
How to amuse the invalil, 
How visitors should be taught to behave, 
= way he mie helpful emguestions, 
rice including postage, fifty cents Agents wanteuv 
CHARLES H. VERR & ©CO. , Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SE” avs 
YOU Dv IT FOR THE MONEY. 


WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 
Offers, in addition to the regular academy course of tive 
years, college-preparatory, and normal courses. Also 
a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 
for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 
Address, MISS Il. M. GARDNER, Principal. 


—— 


Home and Day School. 


For Young Ladies and Children, begins Sept. 26th 
1892. Regular and Elective Courses, Parlor boarders 
received. House large and convenient, heated by Hot 
water. M. f.. BARNEs, 32 College Place, Chicago, Il. 

oe Collegiate 


Seana vormeriy Girls’ Higher Schoo 
»iLL. 


‘ie 479 A nn kw pny oy Ave. ‘a a 

‘eventeen ear begins Sept. 21. Board and 
Day School for Young | wnaiee and ypaisren. ‘ad 

A 8. RICE, A. M. 

Address } Way ie BEEDY, A.M. 


Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, S.B.(M. I. T.) Principal. 


NITARIAN BELIEF! 


us TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
Unitarian Charch. All mailed for 25 cents. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn B&t., Chicago. 


ee 
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The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. : 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


FAITHFULNESS. 

TENDERNESS. 

THE SEAMLESS ROBE. 
THE DIVINE BENEDICTION., 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT: 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

I HAD A FRIEND. 

A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 


Frances E. Willard says of it:—‘‘ The Faith that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in Imy endeavor to quit my own, that I wrotea little notice of it in some 
paper, and a young Methodist minister seeing what I said, sent for the book, then sent mea re- 
proving line because, he said, I had misled him; he did not wish to read the writings ofa Uni- 
tarian, and wondered that a Methodist, like myself, would speak of them with praise. Where- 
upon I wrote back to him mildly inquiring if he had never received benefit from the sayings of 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his classic course at college, spent con- 
siderable time over the writings of Unitarians who lived in Greece and Rome, and if a man who 
wrote so reverently of God, and so helpfully of our duties to our fellow men with whom we live, 
was to be cast out of the synagogue because he lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. At this, the young man had the grace to write again, 
telling me that he looked upon himselfas ‘mpertinent, and though I had thought so when the 
first note came, I was well assured that he was not, when I had read the second.”’ 


Boston Commonwealth :—will bring comfort to the hearts of many weary and discouraged 
pilgrims through this vale of tears. 


Church Messenger (Episcopalian):—There 13 that in the pages so divinely human that one 
is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man. 

Independent (Evangelical):—Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses. 
bring religion into closer connection with life. 

Zion’s Herald (Methodist):—A benediction to the wearied. . 
present to the tried, the tempted and the sorrowing. 


Christian Union :—Thoughtful and interesting. 


/—— 


Calculated to 
A unique volume to 


Good and wholesome. 
The Evangelist (Presbyterian) :—Excellent thoughts, apt stories, a humane spirit. 


Religious Telescope (United Brethren) :—Touches the heart and makes one better. Its aim 
is to show a living faith and religion. 


2 


Christian at Work :—Full of tenderness and eloquence. 


Chicago Tribune :—Has much power and spiritual force. . . . Stimulating and suggestive. 


Square 181.0, 137 pages. Imitation Parchment, 50 cents; Cloth, full gilt, $1 oo. 


CHARLES H. KERR®&Co., Publishers, 


1I75 DEARBORN STREGGT, CHICAGO. 
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The Sailing of King Olaf, 


And Other Poems, | 
By ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Providence Telegram : There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment and 
meter a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some which satisfy us with a single 
reading, while others we re-read with pleasure, retaining,a few in permanent friendship. 


Boston Journal: Not only manifests freshness, versatility and considerable imaginative 
power, but more attention to form anda higher degree of restraint than ordinary. | 


_ Cincinnati Commercial Gazette : We can not recall another recent book of poetry of anything 
like the same dimensions that has an equal diversity. It is the work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration. : 


fs 
~ Baltimore Sun: The true poetical impulse, joined to the true poetical ease of expression, 
characterizes it throughout. 


apvatng. oe Hawkeye: The poems are replete 
with true feeling wrought into most graceful and 
pleasing rhythm with varying meter. There is 
not a false note about these little songs, and 
they will speak to the heart with a soothing 
restfulness. 


Philadelphia Record: Not only musical but 
full of thought and delicious fancy. 


Union Signal; The book is bright and good 
throughout, and shows great versatility of 
genius. 


The Interior: All 


PRELUDE. 


What is your art, O poet? 
Only tocatchand to hold 
Ina r, frail word-mould 
A little of life; 
That the soul to whom you show it 
May say: “ With truth itis rife, 
This poem—lI lived it of old.” 


Ah, the light wherein we read 
Must be the light of the past, 
Or your poem is nothing at best 
But an empty rhyme, 
And to summon back grief what need 
Of word of yours ?—Through all time 
It abides with us to the last. 


“ae to us of joy then. Borrow 
Of life its happiest hours, 
one of love, and hope, of flowers, 
Of laughter and smiles; 
But not too oft of sorrow !— 
The song thatour grief beguiles 
Is the best in this world of ours. 


ure and indicative of a 
delicate, exuberant and poetic fancy, a true de- 
votional spirit, a rare felicity of expression, 
and a correct and illustrated conception of what 
true poetry really is, 


Woman's Tribune: It is a dainty little book, 
just the thing to have handy to read over and 
over in waiting moments, and ever the melody 
eee greet upon the ear and quiet come to the 

eart. 


Pittsburg Press: A compact little book con- 
taining many warm, bright, wholesome thoughts 
tersely exp 


Western Christian Advocate: Delicate image- 
ry, a well trained fancy, and a rare taste. 


Woman's Journal: The dramatic element is strongly marked in these spirited and graceful 

ms. Whether itis the wild legend of the ‘‘ Sailing of King Olaf,” or the lively imitation of 

ae song ne birds, a malison, a saga, or a parable, there is in each an individuality which pleases 
and attracts. 


Dayton Democrat: This is an admirable little volume, typographically speaking, and is a 
gem of the book-binder’s art as well; and between its dainty covers, in old-style type, and on 
laid paper, are some true touchesof natural, tender, healthful and helpful poetry. it is beauti- 
fully designed for a little gift book, and its contents make it a worthy offering. 


Cloth, red edges, 145 pages; price $1.00 , postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 DGARBORN STREGCT, CHICAGO. 
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Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—Love is its own perennial fount of 
strength. 


Von.—Brave men in battle do not boast 
that they are not afraid. 


Tnes.—Eexpand the heart and you enlarge 
the intellect. 


ed. —I wish that nature could do her own 
healthy work upon all our hearts. 


Thurs.--Justice is but another sign of love. 


yi. —We learn to do by doing, and we learn 
to know by doing. 
Sa/.—Love is universal. Humanity is the 
sphere of its activity. 
—F. W. Robertson. 


A Procession ,of Minstrels. 


When bluff old Winter tarries late, 
As though he fain would stay, 

We plead, with sighs and eager eyes, 
‘‘ Dear Spring, no more delay.’’ 


And lo! some sunny morn in March, 
From skies no longer dumb, 

An azure flash, a plaintive note, 
Proclaim the bluebirds come. 


Listen ! there is robin’s voice, 
His carol soars and swells, 

While April’s sparrow warbles “ Sweet !”’ 
And trills like silver bells. 


The blackbirds from the blossoming woods 
Send forth their liquid strains, 

And meadow larks hold jubilee 
With quivering, long refrains. 


Mid tangles of melodious airs, 
May comes with fresh, young leaves, 
And twittering swallows, wheel and dive 
And build beneath the caves. 


The perfumed apple blossoms know 
The oriole’s sweetest tune ; 

The bobolinks, with bursts of joy, 
Ring in the rose-red June— 


The rose-red June, when thrushes sing 
Ecstatic, thrilling notes ; 

When floods of melody pour forth 
From tiny, tremulous throats. 


Thro’ cool cathedral aisles we hear, 
Among the sylvan choir, 

The vireo’s soft and mellow flute, 
The thrush’s golden lyre. 


Oh, little minstrels, chanting sweet ! 
Were mine the poet’s art, 

I'd put your music in my verse, 
As now ’tis in my heart. 


—ANNA M. Pratt, 1% Golden Days. 


Octagon and Nannie. 


Octagon is the name of a horse 
who used to live at a lighthouse sta- 
tion on the island of Nantucket. 
There was a low fence all around the 
house. ‘This made good yard room, 
and kept out the cows. Octagon was 
the lightkeeper’s horse, so he was 
allowed to graze outside the yard. 
Nannie, a little goat, lived there, too. 

Nannie had very winning ways. 
She would go along to Octagon, and, 
putting her head down close to his, 
stand up on her hind feet. Then 


Octagon would stop eating the nice. 


lresh grass, and look at her. 

If he was in a happy mood Nan- 
nie would run off a little way, then 
turn and look back. 

She would run back and forth until 
the big horse was ready for play. 
Then Nannie would run dround out- 
side the fence as fast as her little legs 
could carry her. Octogon could run 
faster, but he never did. That would 
not be playing. He would gallop just 
behind Nannie, bringing down both 
forefeet together, close to her little 
hurrying ones, taking care not to 
touch them. 

Nannie would runaround and 
around until she was all out of breath, 
When she would jump over the fence 
Into the yard and stand there, pant- 
ing. Octagon would stop running, 
too, and stand looking at Nannie, as 
much as to say: ‘‘ What! tired with 
that little run? It was n’t more than 
half running ; I could go like that all 
day long, and not feel tired.’’ 


When Nannie was all ready for an- 
other run, she would leap over the 
fence, and away the two would go 
again. Sometimes Nannie would 
stop to rest three or four times before 
she had finished her play, and Octa- 
gon always. stood watching her. 
When she was tired enough to stop 
altogether, Nannie would go and lie 
down, and Octagon would begin eat- 
ing the nice fresh. grass again. —ZL//a 
Barnard, in Our Little Men and 
Women. 


A Rough Diamond. 


‘““Kven the roughest New York 
street gamin has a tender spot, if 
circumstances shape themselves in 
such a manner as to appeal to his 
better nature. The boys of the street 
have their own battles to fight, and 
are quick to sympathize with a help- 
less creature who is really in hard 
luck. This was illustrated the other 
day when an Italian peddler, pushing 
his hand-cart along Printing House 
Square, struck a stone and upset his 
vehicle, which was piled high with 
apples and pears. In a twinkling the 
golden spheres were rolling in all 
directions and a score of newsboys 
were after them. 

‘“The Italian stood in a hopeless 
despair, wrung his hands, and burst 
into tears. 

‘The astonished newsboys at first 
laughed, and then, overcome by the 
the poor fellow’s grief, drew near 
cautiously and emptied their well- 
filled pockets into the cart. Then 
they pitched in vigorously and helped 
the now encouraged Italian to gather 
up the fallen fryjt. The apples and 
pears were soon back into the cart, 
with not one missing, and the Italian 
felt so thankful to the yamins that he 
immediately presented each one of 
them with a large apple. The boys 
laughed merrily this time, and soon 
dispersed in the crowd. The Italian 
continued his journey with a beaming 
face and a much better opinion of 
New York newsboys than he had ever 
had before.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 


— a 


Not His Kind. 


A German one day expressed him- 
self as being somewhat offended be- 
cause an American gentleman had 
aseerted that his Teutonic country- 
men could not, as a rule, appreciate 
American jokes. 

‘*Try von on me!’’ said he defiantly, 
and the American. accordingly told 
him the story of the tree ‘‘out West’’ 
which was so high that it took two 
men to see the top. One of them saw 
as far as he could, and then the 
second began to look at the spot 
where the first stopped seeing. 

The recital did not raise the ghost 
of a smile on the German’s face, and 
the other said to him: 

‘‘Well, you see the joke is lost on 
you. You can’t appreciate American 
humor.”’ 

td | oe 
‘“‘dat’s not humor. 


the German, 
Dat’s von /ze/’’ 


‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


_ A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


ints, 
ushings of Heat, Lowness of 
tts, and All Nervous Affections, 
Tocure these in ve 
the cause. The tent sonaa te eeae 
to be ) Sound in epee pad liver; put 
these and ail will be well. from 
two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 


will na oot 
eludes ta es 


Of all d ts. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal st. 


YER’S 
Sarsaparilla 
PRSIN 


Cures Otuers, 
: Will Cure You. 


First Steps 


in , 
¥ 
Philosophy 
(Physical and Ethical) 
By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER, 


Author of “Ethical Religion.’ 


This little book aims to answer in a thorough- 
going and scientific way two fundamental inquiries, 
What is Matter? and What is Duty? Clear notions 
on these points constitute, in the author’s judgment, 
indispensable preliminary steps to any sound think- 
ing in philosophy. What degree of success he at- 
tains his reade.s and critics must judge. He avoids 
technical language and puts his thoughts in simple 
and pooular form. The book is not so much for 
philos »phers as for ordinary men and women who 
are fevling their way toan intelligible and satisfac- 
tory view of the world. 


Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00 postpard. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


‘‘ The NEw WORLD takes place at once in the front 
rank of periodical literature,—a place where it may 
be said to fill a void.’’—Christian Union. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Ethics, and Theology. 


Contents for September, 1892. 


The Essence of Christianity. 
| Otto Pfleiderer. 
Ecclesiastical Impedimenta. /. M7. Sterrett. 


New Testament Criticism and Religious 
Belief. Orello Cone. 


Thomas Paine. J. W. Chadwick. 
Social Betterment. N. P. Gilman. 
The Role of the History of Religions in 

Education. J. Réville. 
A Poet of His Century. ££. Cavazza. 


Divine Intelligence and Love. 
J. C. Parsons, 


Single Number, 75 cents. Yearly Subs’n, $3.00. 


BOSTON AND NEw YORK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & GO., Publishers 


FREE. 


Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
of information on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance,sell 
on instalments, give 
greece value for 

e money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
atonce to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, J. 


P.O. Box 7O7. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid - ys - $1 Io 
Holiday binding, whiteand gold - - - 135 
‘*A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—EZlizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Limely Books of Fact 
and fiction. 


The Coming Climax In the Des- 
tinies of America. By Lester C. Hubbard. 480 
pages of startling facts and searching questions in 
American politics. Written before the Homestead 
and Idaho troubles, it predicts and accounts for 
these and worse commotions, and points out the 
way to a peaceful solution. Cloth, $1.50 ; paper, 
50 cents. 

‘* In the intense earnestness of the author, the book 
is somewhat pessimistic in tone, but it evidences 
a careful study of the problems that are vexing the 
nation to-day, and a spirit of loyalty to American 
liberty in its deepest and widest meaning.’’—Union 
Sienal, 


An Ounce of Prevention to save 
America from Having a Government of the Few, 
by the Few, and for the Few. Considerations in 
favor of a succession tax and asystem of public 
manual training schools. By Augustus Jacobson. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
ee roe discussion. His purpose is 


sane and noble, and his‘ Ounce of Preverition’ is 
worth many pounds of cure.’’—New York World. 


Lessons From the World of Matter 


and the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons by 
Rufus Leighton. 12mo, 430 pages, cloth. $1,25; 
paper, so cents. 


‘*A volume of selections from ‘Theodore Parker's 


unpublished sermons has been ne mete in this city. 


It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which 
one draws inspirations, feeling indebted for every 
page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by 
turns from Theodore Parker’s sentences, just as from 
her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the 
brown face of good Mother Earth at times appears, 
making us bless beauty and utility in the same 
breath.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Inquirendo Island. By Hudor 


Genone. A clever story of love and adventure on 

a strange island, where the one sacred book is the 

Arithmetic. Paper, 353 pages, 50 cents, 

A stronger piece of fiction than Edward Bellamy’s 
‘* Looking Backward.’’— 7he Arena. 

An attack on revealed religion.—N. Y. 7imes. 

Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the es- 
sential truths of God's universe.—Christian Register. 


The Last Tenet: Imposed upon 
the KhanofTomathoz. By Hudor Genone, author 
of Inquirendo Island. Copiously illustrated with 
original drawings by Louis M. Glackens. 12mo, 
165 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, so cents. 


‘*A delightful story, charmingly illustrated.’’— 
Boston Traveller. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. 12mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
fullof interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


Any book in this list can be obtained from leading 
booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. Any reader of UNITY who would lke to 
make a business arrangement by which hecan obtain 
books of all publishers atwholesale prices ts invited to 
write for particulars. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


«The Law of Progress is Eternal.” . 


The Latest Embodiment of Progress in 
the Typewriting World is 


THE FRANKLIN. 


PRICE, $60.00. 


SIMPL , Has fewer parts by half, 

s and weighs less by half, 
than any other type-bar machine. 
Standard Keyboard—forty keys, print- 
ing eighty-one characters. Alignment 
perfect and permanent. Work in 
sight as soon as written, and so re- 


mains. Interchangeable parts. Con- 
structed DUR A BLE , entirely of 
metal, of iuthe best 
quality, and by the most skilled 
workmen. Unequaied for manifold 
and mimeograph work. Carriage locks 
at end of line, insuring neatness. 
Type cleaned in five seconds, without 
soiling the fingers. Handsome in ap- 
pearance and character SPEEDY 

of work. Speed limited i 
only by the skill of the operator. 
42°>Send for Catalogue and specimen of work, to 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
250 & 252 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, 
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Publisher's Dates. 


INTER-PLANETARY COMMU- 
NICATION. 


This Problem Solved in a thoroughly entertain- 
ing manner by the author of 


THE AURORAPHONE. 


Cyrus Cole of Colorado has not produced 
in ‘‘ The Auroraphone,’’ a work that can be 
truly said to interest all classes of readers. 
If areader is wholly indifferent to a lively 
description of the adventures of a party of 
young men through the Colorado mount- 
ains, if he is not interested in the recent 
progress of astromonical science and the 
stimulus which such progress has given to 
our ideas of the origin and destiny of man 
and the universe, and if moreover he cares 
nothing for theories of social progress and 
the righting of social wrongs, then indeed 
he would find little to interest him in *‘ The 
Auroraphone,’”’ and we should advise him 
not to read it. Others, we think, will find 
much to entertain and instruct and to awaken 
thought. 

The story opens with an account of a 
journey by prairie-schooner made by a lively 
party of students through Colorado, and 
their amusing adventures cover the first few 
chapters. Near the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains the party came upon the dwell- 
ing of a French scientist who had selected 
this as a suitable place for electrical experi- 
ments, and had constructed two very deli- 
cate telegraph instruments with a view to 
utilizing atmospheric currents instead of 


wires in the transmission of messages. 
When the students find him he as already 
taken down one of his instrumeuts and is 
about to take down the other. tle stops, 


however, to explain the design of the instru- 
ment tothe students, and at that moment, 
without apparent cause, the instrument be- 
gins toclick, and after a few intelligent 
efforts to understand the language of the 
message, the party find themselves in com- 
munication with the planet Saturn. This 
gives opportunity for the transmission of 
much interesting information as to the 
philosophy and social ofganization of that 
planet, and the author improves that oppor- 
tunity well. To quote from the Twentieth 
Century: ‘‘The author has evidently read 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘Looking Backward,’ 
and other sociological and religious (?) 
novels, and, realizing their shortcomings as 
novels, has not fallen into the error of intro- 
ducing long and seemingly interminable 
discussions. The reader is never allowed to 
forget that he is reading a story—and thus 
the interest never flags.’’ 

The book is handsomely bound in cloth 
at one dollar and in paper at fifty cents. We 
shall be glad to mail either edition on receipt 
of price, or to any one sending at the same 
time the amount of a full year’s subscription 
to this paper, we mail either edition for half 
price. 


Summer Tours to Cool Retreats 
via 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on ail 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 


via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, | 


General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOW RATE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The announcement that the North-West- 
ern Line, comprising over 8,000 miles of 
thoroughly egreree railway, has arranged 
to run two low rate Harvest Excursions 
during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, will be oy received by those who 
are interested in the development of the 
great West and Northwest, as well as by 


WE (;iVE 


THIS 


FREE 


——— 
ee 


If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home” 
Soap and Toilet Articles. 


You MUST HAVE SOAP —Itis an absolute nevessity—the only question is whére you 
shall buy it; we make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to con- 
sumer, and save all middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 

REMEMBER, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine pure pom ( made from refinc: 

On account of its firmness and purity eac 


tallow and vegetable oils. 
the work of common cheap soaps. 


OUR COMBINATION Box contains 4 large supply of the best Soa 
Articles made, and will give satisfaction to the most 
ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest and best equipped plants 
in this country, having a capacity of fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


is a “thing of beauty ”’ and will be “a joy forever” to all who possess one. ' 
designed, complete in appointments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of | 
ten homes lack— a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, drawing, ctc., 
etc., which willbe used and appreciated by every member of the family. 

It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed antique finish, with brass trim- 
mings. It stands five (5) feet high, is two and a half ed bey wide and ten and a half (10%) 
inches deep. Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also 
shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pi eon holes for papers, compartments for 

ited with books which you prize, and ornamente 
of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 
and if after 30 days’ trial 
youare not convinced that the 
goods are all we claim, will 
your money without 
comment, simply on receipt 
of your request, and no char, 

will be made for what you have usedand we will 
Box and Desk away at our own expense. 


When placed in your home, 


new pleasure to your life. 


ORDE 
TO-DAY 


refund 


take the 
How CAN WE DO 


Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most con- 
great Box and the 


venientand we will ship at once the 
beautiful Desk. The desk is curefull 


not rub or chafe and we guarantee the goods to arrive 
in perfect condition, We have il be fl 


large cities, and your order will be 
house nearest 


not pay freights and cannot possibly affor 
such an immense bargain as we do, but as each order 
goes from the nearest warehouse, we find the average 
freight on Boxand Desk our customers pa 


one dollar. 


READ THESE! 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA, 
111 Reade Strect, New York. 


Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company, 
Gentlemen—You ma 
Home Soap at once. 


me. 
of your goods, as you desire. 


MRS. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, June 9th. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in statin 


aun 


(Signed 


| Dear Mr. Larkin: 


Sincere] 
HELENE MODJ- 


We can refer you to thousands of 


York; Metro 
United States. 


titan National 


‘those who desire to visit this wonderfully 


productive region at a season of the year 
when exact demonstration can be made of 
the merits and advantages it offers to home- 
seekers and those in search of safe and 
profitable investments. 

These excursions will. leave. Chicago on 
August 30th and Sept. 27th, and tickets can 
be purchased at the very low rate of one 
fare for the round trip to pointsin Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. They will be strictly first- 
class in every particular and will be good 
for return passage at any time within twenty 
days from date of purchase. Full informa- 
tion concerning rates and arrangements for 
these excursions can be obtained upon ap- 
plication to any coupon ticket agent, or to 
W. A. Thrall, G. P. T. A., Chicago & North- 
Western R’y, Chicago. 


THREE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


Half Rates via the Illinois Central. 


Aug. 30th, ‘Sept. 27th and Oct. 26th, 1892. 


The Central Route will sell Excursion 
tickets to the Agricultural Regions of the 
West, Southwest and South, at one fare for 
the Round Trip, from stations on its lines 
north of Cairo, on August 30th, and Septem- 
27th. A third excursion will be run to the 


led from the ware- 
ou, so delivery will be prompt. 


Send all orders direct to BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ship me another Combination Box of Sweet 
his is my fifth order so you may safely as- 
sume I am pleased with the liberal way you have always treated 
You can make such use of my testimonial, as to the excellency 


that during the past three 
years we have usedin my household three of your Sweet Home 
‘Combination Boxes” with the various extras, etc., which you 
a ; during this time we have not had to buy any other soap for 
iry, household or toilet use. The goods are very pleasing to 
my family; we have found the extras all that you bave promised, 
and I consider the entire outfit a most excellentinvestment. You 
are at liberty to use this letter as you think best. 
JESSE L. HURLBUT, 
Sunday School Sec’y and Principal of the C. L. 8. C 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23. 


have thoroughly tested your various toilet articles and am de- 
lighted with their exquisite quality. The handkerchief perfume is 
especially pleasing and I intend to adopt it exclusively. 


Ba 

SKA, (Countess Bozenta.) 

people who have used Sweet Home 

or many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 

Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
pol ank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 

Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


<=“. 


cake will do double 


and finest Toilet 


idious person. We have been man- 


It is artistically 


as three ae! book shelves, a :op 
etter paner, ink, etc, 
ad with the gifts 


derful Discovery ! 


MORE? 


crated so it will redness, blotches, 


warehouses in the 


We do 
to, giving 


is less than 


and Lips. 
June Ist, 1892. 


Lasting. 


Over Ten Thousa 
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South and Southwest on October 25th. 
Your Local Ticket Agent will give you full 
particulars in regard to these Harvest Ex- 
cursions; arrangements can also be made in 
this connection to visit the desirable Rail- 
road Lands for sale by the Illinois Central in 


Southerti IMinojis on obtaining special per- 


mission to do so ‘by addressing the Com- 
pany’s Land Commissioner at Chicago, Mr. 
E. P. Skene. In addition, a few weeks 
before the first Excursion date, your Local 
Ticket Agent will be able to furnish you 
with a special Folder, issued by the Illinois 
Central, which will give you particulars of 
these Harvest Excursions in such form as 
will enable you to plan your journey at 
home. Should you not be within call of a 
railroad ticket agent, address A. H. Hanson, 
G. P. A., Illinois Central R. R., Chicago, 
Ill. 


BEECHAM’S PILts for a bad Liver. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 

smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 

sent freetu any one FRE sending 10 cents for 

samplecopy of The St. Lou 

Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, b 

ver, light as wood on as steel, will no 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bei ph coca Send for 
A Help to High Living 


—to Mrs. WILLIAMS, 593 Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. (25 cents a copy.) 


Simple—Easy—E ficient. 
payable in goods—worth in all. . 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. -60 
An exquisite beautifier. e 
skin, which is greatly admired. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............ 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Detignt- 
fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 
CAPITAL, $600,000.00. 


| 


EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 


“ SWEET HOME” Family soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New andWon- 1.10 
How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
In each package is a coupon for 10¢., 1.10 
ss eeeeteeee#esees#s*# eeeeeeetekeere#e#se# ° 


Imparting a velvety softness to t 
It removes all roughness, 


imples and imperfections from the face, 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 


One Bottle Modjeska P erfume, A DELICATE, refined, 


delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap..... 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bath 


80 
30 


25 
30 
25 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............ 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 


One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, refnea, 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. 
Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - $11.00 


$ 
$ 

=o 8 

All for $10.00 (35"" i 


INCORPORATED 1892. 


nd persons who have used “‘SWEET 
HOME’’ Soap for several years have become 


Larkin Sap Mig, Co, 


Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Sts. 


BUFFALO,N, Y. 


OD 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 


_—E 
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The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat Soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for pet 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this adyertis¢ 
ment to make sure ofall that are advertised. 


The Coming Climax, paper. Retail 50 cents, 


net 25 cents. 
Inquirendo Island, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents, d 
The Genius of Ga ilee, paper. 
net 25 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. 
cents, net 25 cents. 
St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies; 
paper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same 1? 

cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, 0¢! 
25 cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Morals of (hrist, paper. Retail 50 cen! 
net 25 cents. 

History of the Sears for the Existen’é 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 4+ 
Religion and Science as Allies, paper. Re 
30 cents, net 20 cents. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicag® 


Retail 50 cents, 


Retail 5° 


